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An  Exposition  of  “Light-Line 
Phonography” 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

Editorial  Note. — In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  England  and  Scotland  last  summer,  Mr.  Gregg  addressed 
meetings  in  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  At  the  meeting  in  Liverpool  some  of  the  teachers 
present  recalled  with  interest  the  first  public  explanation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  {then  called  “Light-Line 
Phonography”)  by  its  author,  which  was  given  before  the  Liverpool  Shorthand  Writers’  Association  on 
February  JO,  1893 — about  six  months  prior  to  Mr.  Gregg’s  departure  for  the  United  States. 

As  several  requests  have  come  to  us  recently  for  copies  of  that  Paper,  we  are  printing  it  as  a  matter  of 
record  in  connection  uith  the  history  of  the  system.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  was  read  before 
an  audience  consisting  exclusively  of  writers  of  Ijaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  as  this  will  make  clear  the  reasons 
for  some  of  the  arguments  contained  in  it. 

TT  has  been  said  that  in  this  coun-  slightest  doubt,  for  I  am  simply 
try  every  reform  passes  through  making  a  very  matter-of-fact  state- 

three  stages:  the  stage  of  derision,  ment  when  I  say  that  I  have  never 

the  stage  of  discussion,  and  the  stage  known  a  practical  writer  of  the  Pit- 
of  adoption.  I  do  not  think  I  am  man  system  to  go  through  Light-Line 

claiming  too  much  when  I  say  that  without  becoming  one  of  its  most 

Light-Line  Phonography  has  reached  enthusiastic  supporters.  Almost  every 

the  second  stage — the  stage  of  dis-  post  brings  me  letters  from  all  parts 

cussion — and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  of  the  Kingdom  announcing  the  adop- 

discussion  to-night  may  lead  some  of  tion  of  Light-Line  by  professional 

you  to  give  the  new  system  a  thorough  teachers  and  writers  of  the  older 

investigation.  Of  the  result  of  such  system.  Under  these  circumstances, 

an  investigation  I  have  not  the  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the 
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new  method  presents  what  lawyers 
would  term  a  very  strong  prima 
facie  case  for  investigation. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  many  of 
you  who,  while  not  adverse  to  ad¬ 
vances  in  Shorthand, 
The  Lines  of  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Shorthand  all  progress  should  be 

Progress  made  on  the  lines  of 

the  Pitman  method. 
In  reply  to  that  contention,  I  would 
respectfully  point  out  that  for  half  a 
century  clever  Phonographers  all  over 
the  world  have  been  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  Pitman  method,  and  their 
efforts  have  merely  resulted  in  certain 
modifications  of  the  superstructure 
of  that  system.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  make 
any  vital  change  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Pitman  method.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  make  any  material  advance 
on  the  old  lines  it  would  have  been 
■  made  long  ago  by  Messrs.  Graham, 
Munson,  Longley,  or  some  other  of 
the  American  adapters  of  the  Pit¬ 
man  system.  I  might  say,  incident¬ 
ally,  that  I  am  far  from  sharing  that 
contempt  which  is  so  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Pitman  literature  con¬ 
cerning  Messrs.  Graham  and  Munson, 
and  I  think  that  the  writers  who 
abuse  our  American  friends  in  such 
unmeasured  terms  would  find  much 
to  marvel  at  if  they  only  studied  the 
works  of  these  talented  American 
writers. 

The  structure  of  Light-Line  differs 
in  almost  every  respect  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  which  you 
A  Natural  are  familiar,  and  it  is 

Basis  therefore  essential  that 

before  dealing  with  its 
details  I  should  explain  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  trend  of  future  progress 


in  shorthand  is  towards  a  closer 
identity  with  the  NATURAL.  Our 
ordinary  writing  is  natural  in  its  free¬ 
dom,  in  its  uniformity  of  movement, 
and  in  its  adaptability  to  the  hand; 
it  embodies  the  wisdom  of  ages. 
This  being  so,  my  contention  is  that 
the  elements  of  ordinary  writing 
should  form  the  basis  of  shorthand, 
and,  holding  that  view,  I  have  ad¬ 
mitted  no  character  into  the  structure 
of  Light-Line  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  ordinary  handwriting.  There 
are  no  vertical  strokes,  nor  strokes 
sloping  from  left  to  right;  all  charac¬ 
ters  which  would  in  any  degree  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  uniformity  of  the  writing 
or  freedom  of  movement  are  rigidly 
excluded.  You  cannot  call  the  Pit¬ 
man  method  a  rapid  writing;  the 
more  appropriate  term  would  be  a 
rapid  drawing,  seeing  that  the  char¬ 
acters  are  written  in  all  possible 
directions.  I  wish  to, emphasize  this 
point:  in  fact.  I  rest  my  whole  case  on 
this:  that  if  the  basis  of  Light-Line 
is  not  a  logical,  and  in  every  sense  a 
practical  one,  then  the  claims  of  the 
system  fall  to  the  ground.  A  writer 
of  a  geometrical  system  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  easy  flow  which  is 
imparted  to  the  writing  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  zigzag  motion  of  the  geo- 
nfetrical  shorthand. 

Perhaps  the  most  forcible  way  in 
which  I  can  illustrate  this  point  is  to 
take  a  few  words  (1 
Easy  admit  there  are  very 

Pitman  few)  from  the  Pitman 

Outlines  system  which  are  writ¬ 

ten  in  accordance  with 
the  uniform  slope  and  contrast  them 
with  other  outlines  requiring  different 
slopes.  Kindly  write,  without  insert¬ 
ing  the  vowels,  the  following  words: 
.manual,  chimney,  music,  cherry, 
reach,  many,  Manchester,  chasm. 
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country,  Germany,  necessary,  ac¬ 
knowledge. 


rhese  outlines,  you  must  admit, 
are  exceptionally  easy,  and  I  w'onder 
how  many  of  you  have  ever  asked 
yourselv'es  why  they  are  so  facile.  It 
is  simply  because  they  are  written 
with  a  uniform  movement — they  agree 
with  the  elements  of  ordinary  writing 
in  which  you  have  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  said  that  these  outlines 
are  exceptionally  easy  of  execution, 
and  they  are  similar  to  the  general 
run  of  the  outlines  in  Light-Line. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  of  the  Pit¬ 
man  outlines  embodying  the  zigzag, 
angular  motion:  per- 
Zigzag*  jury,  bag,  tranquillity. 

Outlines  purported,  duty,  de¬ 

preciation,  debauch, 
corrode,  debited,  abrupt,  tedious,  ex¬ 
tensively,  adopted,  perch,  discrepancy, 
describe,  depository,  abject,  dilapi- 
dator,  subjectivity,  debar,  confiden¬ 
tial,  deplore,  approachable. 


I  shall  not  spoil  the  effect  of  that 
display  by  dwelling  upon  it.  I  would 
simply  ask  you  to  contrast  these  out¬ 
lines  with  those  I  previously  gave, 
and  then  ask  yourselves:  “Is  the 
geometrical  basis  the  true  one?” 

I  pass  on  from  that,  and  come  to 
the  principle  which  gives  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  its  title — I  mean 
Abolition  the  abolition  of  shad- 

of  Shading  ing  or  thickening.  I 

don’t  think  anyone  will 
contend  that  thickening  is  not  an 
obstacle  to  speed.  I  must  confess 
to  being  somewhat  amused,  when  look¬ 
ing  through  one  of  Mr.  Pitman’s 
publications  entitled  “Phonography 
in  the  Office,’’  to  find  the  author  de¬ 
ploring  the  tendency  of  students  to 
write  a  heavy  style.  He  says,  “The 
increased  friction  from  the  resistance 
of  the  paper  makes  it  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  acquisition  of  speed  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  thin  and  thick  strokes.’’ 
He  proceeds  to  give  a  special  exercise 
to  be  practiced  with  a  view  to  counter¬ 
acting  this  heavy  style,  and  explains 
in  conclusion,  “The  exercise  is  so 
framed  as  to  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  light  curves,  and,  as  the  rate  of 
speed  acquired  in  the  writing  of  such 
a  passage  will  be  much  greater  than 
upon  an  ordinary  passage,  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  speed  or  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  very  misleading.’’ 

I  think  Mr.  Kingston  is  right.  If 
the  basis  of  the  Pitman  system  were 
different,  if  the  writing  were  free  from 
thickening  and  consisted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  light,  flowing  curves, the prob- 


*The  forms  for  a  few  of  the  illustrations  used 
in  the  paper  have  been  changed  in  the  Pitman 
system  since  that  time,  and  for  these  we  have 
substituted  other  words  in  order  to  give  clearness 
to  the  argument. 
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lem  of  writing  200  words  per  minute 
with  correct  transcript  would  be 
solved. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  absence  of  thickening  permits 
us  to  select  a  more  lineal  or  horizontal 
alphabet,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  writing  of  Light-Line  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  lineal  of  any  short¬ 
hand  system.  Some  of  you  may  not 
see  any  particular  advantage  in  this, 
but  I  would  remind  you  that  if  the 
writing  flows  along  the  line  there  are 
fewer  ineffectual  efforts  in  passing 
from  the  end  of  one  outline  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  In  the  Pitman 
method  the  phonetic  pairs,  as  you 
are  aware,  are  distinguished  by  thick¬ 
ening,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the 
most  common  pairs  are  struck  in  a 
downward  direction,  as  in  practical 
writing  only  downward  strokes  can 
be  shaded  with  any  degree  of  certain¬ 
ty.  The  consequence  is  that  the  in¬ 
variable  tendency  of  the  writing  in 
the  old  system  is  in  a  downward 
direction,  and  if  you  investigate  the 
matter  you  will  find  that  the  great 
complication  of  the  system  is  chiefly 
due  to  an  effort  to  remedy  this  primary 
defect  and  to  keep  the  writing  to  the 
line.  The  “half-lengthening”  principle 
and  the  “hooking”  principles  are  due 
to  this,  and  their  innumerable  excep¬ 
tions.  This  will  explain  how  it  is 
that  Light-Line,  with  only  thirty  rules, 
yields  equal,  or  better,  results  than 
the  Pitman  method  with  200  rules  and 
about  300  exceptions. 

The  next  point  is  the  insertion  of 
the  vowels,  as  they  occur,  without  lift¬ 
ing  the  pen.  This  is 
The  Inser-  another  feature  which 
tion  of  the  no  one  will  deny  is  a 
Vowels  natural  one.  \Ve  do 

not  write  a  consonant 
skeleton  and  then  go  back  and  dot 


in  the  vowels — I  regard  that  as  most 
absurd.  We  write  the  vowels  and 
consonants  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  and  by  so  doing  not  only  en¬ 
hance  the  legibility  of  the  writing 
and  disp>ense  with  the  necessity  for 
position  writing  and  other  far-fetched 
devices  for  bolstering  up  primary  de¬ 
fects,  but  actually  obtain  a  great 
accession  to  our  methods  of  contrac¬ 
tion.  Let  me  explain  this  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  vowels  in  Light-Line  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  four  groups  of  three  vowels 
each — each  group  consisting  of  three 
similar  or  related  sounds.  In  practical 
writing  each  group  of  similar  vowels 
is  represented  by  one  sign.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  *,  e,  e,  are  represented  by 
a  small  circle,  and  d,  d,  d,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  large  circle;  S,  ow,  d,  are 
represented  by  a  hook  downwards; 
d,  00,  are  represented  by  an  up¬ 
ward  hook.  The  most  commonly 
occurring  vowels  are  represented  by 
the  circles,  which  generally  act  as 
connecting  links  joining  characters 
which  would  otherwise  form  an  awk¬ 
ward  angle,  and  by  so  doing  they  fre¬ 
quently  increase  the  speed  with  which 
the  outline  can  be  written.  In  writing 
“meal,”  for  example,  the  small  circle 
takes  away  the  angle  which  would 
otherwise  occur.  If  anyone  doubts 
the  soundness  of  my  contention,  I 
advise  him  to  test  the  matter  by  writ¬ 
ing  outlines  of  this  kind  both  with  and 
without  the  circle,  and  time  the  rate 
at  which  each  can  be  written. 

I  may  mention  that  I  could  quote, 
in  support  of  my  contention,  from  the 
writing  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  have 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  very 
highest  authorities  on  th^  Pitman 
system.  I  refer  to  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Pitman.  However,  that  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  minor  mat¬ 
ter  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
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scope  for  contraction  which  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  vowels  gives  us,  and  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  This 
principle  is  extremely  simple,  it  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  it  is  simply 
illimitable  in  its  usefulness.  I  may 
describe  it  briefly  by  saying  that,  as  we 
insert  the  vowels,  it  is  necessary  to 
write  only  so  much  of  a  word  as  will 
enable  us  to  read  it.  In  writing  the 
phrase  which  I  have  just  used,  “it  is 
necessary,”  we  would  write  “it  is 
necess,”  which  could  suggest  nothing 
but  “it  is  necessary,”  and  as  this 
applies  to  all  long  words,  I  need  not 
explain  the  matter  at  greater  length. 

The  next  point  is  the  absence  of 
position-writing.  There  is  only  one 
position,  on  the  line 
Abolition  of  as  in  ordinary  writing. 
Position-  In  the  old  system  posi- 
Writing  tion-writing  is  resorted 

to,  to  remedy  the  de- 
fectiv'e  primary  structure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  remedy  is  perhaps  worse 
than  the  disease.  Position-writing  is 
a  crutch;  you  place  an  outline  above, 
on,  or  through  the  line,  and  you  get — 
what?  Why,  the  simple  indication 
that  one  of  about  five  vowels  exists 
somewhere  in  the  outline.  You  have 
to  find  what  the  vowel  is  and  where  it 
comes  in.  I  regard  that  as  a  very 
vague  and  ridiculous  theory — perhaps 
1  should  not  use  the  word  theory,  for 
position  is  one  of  those  evils  which  the 
Pitmanite  has  always  with  him. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
explained  the  general  principles  of  the 
system,  and  I  shall  now 
The  proceed  to  the  details. 

Alphabet  Here  is  the  alphabet 
(placing  alphabet  on 
the  blackboard). 

You  will  notice  that  the  alphabet 
has  been  thought  out  with  a  view  to 
the  representation  of  most  common 
combinations  by  the  most  easily 


written  signs.  Pr,  br,  pi,  bl,  kr,  kl,  gr, 
gl,  fr,  fl,  vr,  vl,  mn,  are  written  with 
the  utmost  facility  by  simply  joining 
their  elements. 

Now  I  want  to  show  you  our  combi¬ 
nations,  or,  as  I  term  them,  “Blended 
Consonants.”  This  is 
The  a  feature  which  is  gen- 

Blended  erally  admired  by  Pit- 
Consonants  man  writers.  You  will 
all  have  noticed  in 
writing  such  words  as  keep,  pick, 
wreck,  rack,  carry,  tap,  top,  teach,  etc., 
in  the  Pitman  system,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  preserve  the 
blunt  or  obtuse  angle  without  making 
a  very  decided  pause  in  writing.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  universally  con¬ 
ceded,  and  I  admit  that  if  such  join¬ 
ings  occurred  to  any  extent  in  Light- 
Line  its  claims  to  having  longhand 
as  a  foundation  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  was  one  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  I  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  construction  of  the  system,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  was  surmount¬ 
ed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  shorthand 
history  the  abolition  of  the  blunt 
angle  has  been  achieved. 

Let  me  explain  how  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  You  will  see  that  in  writing 
on  the  longhand  slop>e  there  can  only 
be  two  blunt  angles.  I  have  allotted 
the  upstrokes  to  t,  d,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontals  to  n,  m,  and  by  allowing  these 
to  coalesce  naturally  in  the  form  of  a 
curve,  we  get  ten,  den,  and  (larger) 
tern,  dent,  as  in  tendency,  madden, 
temple,  demolish,  attempt,  attendance. 
If  we  reverse  them  we  get  ent,  end, 
emt,  emd,  as  in  print,  owned,  tamed, 
lamed.  There  are  hundreds  of  words 
which  can  be  briefly  and  neatly  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  way.  We  carry  this  prin¬ 
ciple  further — def,  dev,  as  in  defence, 
divine,  defeat,  defect.  Reverse  this 
and  you  get  jent,  as  in  regent,  tangent, 
gentle.  Then  ses  is  obtained  by  simply 
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joining  the  alternative  forms  for  s  so 
as  to  form  a  wave:  dances,  basis, 
possess. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  might  summarize  the  claims  of 
Light-Line  as  follows: 
Claims  of  We  claim  that  it  is 

Light-Line  simpler — that  it  can 

Summa-  be  acquired  up  to  a 

rized  practical  proficiency  in 

at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  time  required  by  the  older  method. 

We  claim,  in  the  second  place,  that 
it  is  more  legible,  owing  to  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  vowels  and  the  fact  that 
the  characters  mean  the  same  thing 
whether  they  be  light  or  heavy, 

+ 


whether  they  be  written  above,  on, 
or  through  the  line. 

In  the  third  place,  we  claim  that  it 
is  superior — infinitely  superior — to  the 
old  method  in  point  of  speed.  It  has 
already  been  written  at  200  words 
per  minute,  and  seeing  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  only  been  in  existence  a  few 
years,  I  have  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  doubt  that  before  long  it  will  have 
demonstrated  a  spteed  of  250  words 
per  minute. 

I  have  to  thank  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  extreme  patience 
you  have  exhibited  while  listening 
to  what  I  am  fully  conscious  must 
have  been  a  very  technical  paper. 

+ 


Typing  to  Music 

By  Philip  Munschausen 

Typewriting  Instructor,  Hall  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash. 


''  I  'HIS  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  a  direct, 
definite,  scientific  method  of 
teaching.  The  aim  is  touch  typing. 
The  crest  of  the  effort  is  accuracy  and 
evenness  of  touch.  Evenness  of  touch 
dep>ends  absolutely  on  mathematical 
precision  of  finger  movement.  Rhythm 
is  auditory  mathematics.  Through 
the  sense  of  hearing,  the  fingers  auto¬ 
matically  adjust  themselves  to  mathe¬ 
matical  regularity  of  movement.  The 
result  is  a  copy  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
due  to  the  cadenced  evenness  of 
touch.  Accuracy  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  concentration.  Accuracy  being 
dependent  on  concentration  and  the 
essence  of  typing  to  music  being 
mathematical,  concentration  becomes 
an  automatic  process  resulting  in 
accuracy. 

Constartt  practice  to  music  estab¬ 
lishes  an  effortless  evenness  of  touch 
to  the  seldom-used  letter  as  well  as 
to  the  oft-rei>eated  letter.  The  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  keyboard  having  become 


subconscious  in  its  process,  the  mind 
is  left  free  to  concentrate  on  the  con¬ 
text,  resulting  in  a  maximum  degree 
of  accuracy. 

The  mathematical  precision  forced 
by  the  use  of  cadence,  corrects  irregu¬ 
larity  of  movement  and  thereby  re¬ 
sults  in  increased  speed  of  delivery 
by  practically  eliminating  all  lost  mo¬ 
tion  due  to  uncertainty  of  oi>eration. 

Teaching  processes  that  do  not 
employ  rhythm  as  the  basic  feature 
of  instruction  invariably  produce  an 
operator  whose  chief  characteristics 
are  spasmodic  typing,  evident  nerve 
tension,  carelessness,  unavoidable  in¬ 
accuracy,  and  final  failure. 

Finally,  music  harmonizes  the  emo¬ 
tions,  soothes  and  equalizes  the  mental 
processes,  eradicates  tension,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  nerve  terminals,  exhilarates 
the  human  machine,  and  thereby 
accelerates  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
to  the  desired  end — physical  and 
mental  efficiency. 
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A  Lesson  in.  Teaching  Methods 

Drawn  from  a  Demonstration  at  Gregg  School  Normal  Session 
Last  Summer  by  A.  N.  Palmer 


[Mr,  Palmer’s  story  of  his  visit,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken,  appeared 
in  the  American  Penman  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 

the  return  trip  to  New  York 
City  to  teach  in  the  Palmer 
Method  Summer  School  at  this  point, 

I  stopped  in  Chicago  one  day  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  on  Thursday, 
J  uly  22,  at  that  point,  the  Gregg  School 
Summer  Normal,  conducted  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Gregg,  author  of  the  Gregg 
System  of  Shorthand,  and  his  associ¬ 
ates.  Icalled  at  the  school  to  say  “How 
do  you  do?”  to  Mr.  Greggand  other  men 
of  his  organization  whom  I  know'  and 
admire,  but  the  how-do-you-do  and 
good-bye  were  not  sufficient,  and  I 
was  quickly  propelled  to  a  vertical 
position  before  the  hundreds  of  Gregg 
teachers  who  had  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Although 
it  w’as  the  last  period  of  the  afternoon, 
the  atmosphere  engendered  by  the 
teachers  wras  so  highly  sympathetic 
that  I  had  a  most  delightful  thirty- 
minute  period  with  them.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  commend  in  any  w'ay 
my  lecture-lesson,  but  because  of  the 
surcharged  atmosphere  of  dynamic, 
pedagogical  force  and  sympathy, 
which  reached  me  and  engulfed  me 
completely,  as  for  a  few  seconds  I 
stood  silently  before  that  splendid 
audience  of  teachers,  I  left  the  Gregg 
Summer  School  uplifted,  inspired 
and,  I  believe,  a  better  teacher. 

“The  day  following  my  address  at 
the  Gregg  Summer  School  Mr.  Gregg, 
before  the  assembled  teachers,  made 
the  following  comments  on  my  lecture. 


“He  declared  that  he  considered 
it  a  great  privilege  for  any  teacher 
of  any  subject  to  have 
How  the  heard  the  lesson.  To 
Lesson  Was  his  mind,  he  said,  the 
Presented  lesson  given  by  Mr. 

Palmer  embodied  all 
the  elements  of  masterly  teaching. 
These  were  some  of  the  features  of 
the  lesson  to  w'hich  he  wished  to 
direct  attention: 

1.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Palmer  did  was  to 
secure  the  undivided  attention  of  the  class. 
Where  you  have  interest  you  have  attention, 
and  unless  you  have  attention,  your  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  effective  in  the  fullest  sense. 

2.  From  the  first  moment  he  radiated 
cheerfulness  and  good  humor.  Although  it 
was  the  closing  feature  of  the  day — late  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  July  day — Mr.  Palmer's 
spirit  of  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  made  itself  manifest  in  every  part 
of  the  immense  audience  of  teachers. 

3.  Before  starting  work  he  made  sure 
that  the  students  had  the  right  posture. 

4.  He  was  clear  and  deliberate  in  all  his 
explanations.  While  he  is  naturally  a  very 
rapid  speaker,  he  gave  his  instructions  or  ex¬ 
planations  with  much  deliberation  and  ex¬ 
treme  clarity.  When  necessary  he  repeated 
the  explanations  to  emphasize  them. 

5.  He  followed  each  explanation  by 
practical  drills  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

In  doing  this  he  explained  just  one  point  at 
a  time,  and  then  put  it  into  practice.  In 
other  words,  he  made  sure  that  the  mental 
concept  was  carried  into  the  manual,  and  a 
correct  automatic  habit  established. 

6.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  practice  work 
was  performed  with  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
His  voice,  his  manner  at  this  point,  became 
enthusiastic  and  stimulating. 

“In  concluding  his  remarks,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  brief  r6sum6. 
Mr.  Gregg  expressed  his  hearty  agree- 
ment'with  my  statement  that  a  teach¬ 
er  could  not  teach  successfully  what 
he  himself  did  not  know." 
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How  Dean  Davis  Knows  His  Girls 


'^HE  College  of  Secretarial  Science 
of  Boston  University,  sends  us 
information  of  a  novel  and,  we  agree, 
a  valuable  filing  index  of  the  pupils 
attending  its  classes.  This 
school,  which  has,  in  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  its  life, 
acquired  two  modern  college 
buildings,  organized  a  strong 
faculty  and  secured  a  five- 
story  club  house  for  the 
use  of  its  students,  ascribes 
its  phenomenal  success  to 
their  plan  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent. 

To  this  end,  the  Dean  of 
the  School  (Mr.  T.  L.  Davis) 
maintains  on  his  desk  a  card 
index  which  gives  him  at  a 
glance  a  great  variety  of 
personal  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  student  entrusted  to 
his  care.  The  accompanying 
photograph,  showing  a  section 
of  one  of  these  index  files 
will  give  our  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  plan. 

The  college  is  maintained 
for  women  students  exclusive¬ 
ly.  By  a  system  of  colored 
cards,  photographs,  and  indi¬ 
cators,  the  Dean  has  the 
means  before  him  of  becoming  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  student  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  touch  with  her  progress. 
The  greater  part  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  file  is  gathered  from 
the  students’  advisers  as  a  result  of  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  in  the  college  or  at 
the  dormitories.  To  each  of  the 
faculty  members  who  acts  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  adviser  of  the  girls,  is  assigned 
the  direction  of  thirty  students. 


This  method  of  giving  close  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
student,  rather  than  dealing  with 
the  class  as  a  whole,  the  College  of 


Secretarial  Science  assures  us,  has  met 
with  extraordinary  success. 

In  modern  education  the  tendency 
is  no  longer  toward  measuring  the  ca¬ 
pacities  and  personalities  of  students 
with  a  yardstick.  The  emphasis  is 
properly  placed  upon  individuality  and 
personal  initiative,  and  Dean  Davis 
has  stolen  a  march  on  the  times  by 
putting  his  finger  on  the  tendency  and 
“filing  it.” 


mmr. ^ .. 
tESUJutmiJc 


Keeping  Tab  of  the  Secretarial  Students  at 
Boston  University 
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(CONVENTION  PARAGRAPH^ 

News  from  the  Various  Teachers’  Associations 


ON  SATURDAY,  May  21,  the 
New  York  Association  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers  held  its  last 
meeting  of  the  season  in  the  new 
ofhces  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
Textile  Building,  Thirty-first  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  attended. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Renshaw,  the  New 
Vork  manager,  laid  down  some  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  management, 
and  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  actual  operation  of  the  office. 
Orders  and  letters  were  traced  from 
the  time  they  w||||||i|iprinted  with 
the  receiving  s^^^^^Khe  time  they 
were  filed;  geo^^^^^PP alphabetical, 
numerical,  an^jj^i^ct  files  were 
explained  and  illustrated,  and  the 
advantages  of  machine  bookkeeping 
enumerated. 

Copies  of  the  more  important 
forms  were  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
present.  These  helped  them  in  fol- 
owing  the  talk  and  were  taken  away 
for  use  in  teaching  office  practice. 
A  few  of  these  were  left  over  and  w’ill 
be  furnished  on  request  as  long  as  they 
last. 

A  delightful  reception  followed, 
with  Mrs.  Gregg  in  charge  of  the 
refreshments.  Everybody  pronounced 
the  meeting  a  great  success,  but  plans 
are  already  under  way  to  make  next 
season’s  sessions  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable. 

AAA 

The  Indiana  Junior  High  School 
Principals’  Club  held  an  interesting 
meeting  at  Muncie,  April  28  and  29. 
The  problem  of  the  course  of  study 
for  Junior  High  Schools  was  intro¬ 


duced  in  the  address  by  Professor 
H.  G.  Childs,  of  Indiana  University, 
in  which  he  stressed  the  need  for  more 
practical  courses,  a  greater  amount  of 
both  oral  and  written  work  and  the 
socialized  recitation,  and  an  open 
discussion  followed.  Mr.  N.  C.  Hier- 
onimus,  principal  of  the  Junior  High 
School  at  Richmond,  talked  on  “The 
Standard  Junior  High  School.”  Mr. 
W.  M.  Baker,  of  Marion,  on  “Qualifi¬ 
cations  and  Salary  of  Junior  High 
School  Teachers  as  Compared  with 
Senior  High  School,”  and  E.  H.  Fish- 
back,  of  Anderson,  dealt  with  the 
question  of  text  books  and  whether 
they  should  be  used  in  Junior  Highs. 

T.  B.  Calvert,  of  Muncie,  was 
chosen  President  for  the  coming  year, 
and  S.  L.  Scoles,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Secretary.  F.  W.  Miles,  Fort  Wayne, 
H.  J.  Sheiber,  Huntington,  and 
E.  A.  Spaulding,  Gary,  will  serve 
on  the  Executive  Committee. 

AAA 

They  believe  in  starting  things 
early  down  in  St.  Louis — that  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  secret  of  its  success  as  a  con¬ 
vention  city — but  they  did  not  expect 
their  very  first  move  in  the  campaign 
toward  boosting  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation  meeting 
to  be  held  there  next  December  to 
accomplish  such  remarkable  results! 
President  Grant  arranged  a  luncheon 
for  commercial  educators  in  St.  Louis 
March  26,  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
at  the  luncheon  nut  only  added  a 
hundred  members  to  the  Federation 
out  of  the  148  who  attended,  but 
brought  about  the  organization  of  a 
Business  Training  Club  for  com¬ 
mercial  educators  and  business  men 
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and  women  of  St.  Louis  and  surround¬ 
ing  cities.  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Hopkins,  Speedwa  School,  and  O. 
C.  Schorer,  of  the  Travelers’  Insurance 
Company,  were  selected  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  temporary  organization. 
The  following  temporary  officers  for 
1921  were  elected: 

President:  L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Soldan  HiRh  School 
First  Vice-President:  George  A.  Hanke,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Brown's  Business  Colleges,  Board  of 
Education  Building 

Second  Vice-President:  Ethel  Flannigan,  E^t 
St.  Louis  High  School 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Warren  W.  Browne,  William 
R.  Compton  Company,  Investment  Bonds 
Board  of  Directors 

W.  S.  Krebs,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Wash¬ 
ington  University 

Philo  Stevenson,  Supervisor  of  Continuation 
Schools,  Board  of  Education 
C.  M.  Stewart,  Assistant  Federal  Reserve  Agent, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 

(All  officers  of  the  club  will  also  be  members 
of  the  Board,  the  President  to  be  Chairman.) 

“It  is  intended,’’  the  committee 
announces,  “that  the  Club  will  be 
what  its  name  implies — a  ‘Business 
Training  Club’  that  will  be  helpful 
to  business  educators  as  well  as  to 
those  employed  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Club  to  disseminate  authentic  and 
useful  information  relative  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  conditions  as  well 
as  modern  business  customs  and 
practices.  Capable  spieakers  will  be 
invited  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
important  subjects  in  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  finance.’’ 

+  +  + 

Have  you  seen  the  July  Gregg 
Writer?  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  correspondence  it  gives  from  Lt. 
Commander  Gilbert  P.  Chase,  U.  S. 
N.,  Retired,  telling  of  his  experience 
in  learning  Gregg  Shorthand  for  his 
own  personal  note  taking  and  what 
has  resulted  from  the  experiment. 


University  of  Georgia 
Grants  College  Credits 
for  Shorthand  Course 

R.  G.  M.  Broadhurst,  instructor 
in  shorthand  and  typew'riting  at 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Athens, 
Georgia,  writes  us  that  the  University 
will  offer  regular  courses  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  fall,  and  that  college 
credit  to  the  amount  of  two  hours  will 
be  granted  upon  completion  of  the  com¬ 
bined  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses. 

Elementary  shorthand  and  touch 
typewriting  classes  will  be  started 
W'hen  the  fall  term  opens,  and  an 
advanced  shoi^^id  section  also  if 
the  demand  i^^^^^ntly  large. 

This  W'ill  ^^^^^^kning  news  to 
you  W'ho  hav^^^^^Bying  to  secure 
recognition  for^^Wm  courses.  The 
colleges  are  gradually  falling  into  line 
in  this  matter  of  credit,  as  well  as 
conceding  the  work  a  place  in  their 
regular  programs. 

Let’s  keep  up  the  good  work! 

4*  +  + 

Summer  Classes  at  Platts¬ 
burgh 

News  has  been  received  that 
courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  to  be  offered  this 
summer  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Plattsburgh,  New  York.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  begin  July  5  and  last  six 
w'eeks.  Both  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  will  be  offered.  This 
course  provides  a  fine  opportunity  to 
combine  professional  advancement 
w'ith  a  vacation  in  a  delightful  coun- 
try. 

The  courses  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Todd,  head  of  the  department. 
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The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Meet 


Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 


Nearly  nineteen  years  ago 
a  little  band  of  commercial 
teachers  met  in  Cedar  Rapids  and 
adopted  this  resolution: 

That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  and 


Topeka,  developed  “The  Bookkeeping 
Course”;  Miss  Hattie  L.  Cook,  Cedar 
Rapids,  spoke  interestingly  on  the 
content  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses;  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Richards,  Des 


growth  of  this  Association  to  the  end  that  the 
commercial  and  business  interests  of  our  beloved 
commonwealth  may  be  more  efficiently  sub¬ 
served  through  better  preparation  of  young  men 


Moines,  gave  a  very  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  on  how  to  teach  English. 
Other  profitable  discussions  were 


and  women  for  assum¬ 


ing  the  ever  increasing 
intricacies  of  business  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  greater  re- 
sitonsibilities  which  {)osi- 
tions  of  trust  are  con¬ 
stantly  demanding. 


The  spirit  of  which 
continues  to 
dominating 
many 
For  on 
and  7,  the 
Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  held 
a  very  helpful  meet¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Dodge. 

summary  of  the 
activities  follows: 

Mr.  VV.  N.  Ferris, 
Big  Rapids,  gave 


given  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Barnhart  and  Mr.  C. 
E.  Hostetler,  of  the 
Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  also  Mr.  R.  E. 
McClenahan,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Iowa. 
Did  space  permit  we 
should  like  to  print 
all  the  contributions 
in  full. 

It  is  generally 
known  that  the 
Central  Commercial 
Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  in  mak¬ 
ing  every  moment 
count.  In  line  with 


four  interesting  ad-  W.  A.  Robbins 


this  custom  the  fra¬ 


il  resses  on  the  re-  New  President 

sponsibilities  of  the 
private  schools  to  young  people;  Mr.  J. 
S.  Knox  spoke  on  “Salesmanship”;  Mr. 
A.  F.  Gates  gave  a  very  encouraging  re¬ 
port  on  the  possibilities  of  securing  col¬ 
lege  credit  for  the  work  done  in  private 
schools;  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  conducted 


C.  C.  T.  A.  ternalluncheonsand 

dinners  were  profi¬ 
table  as  well  as  entertaining.  Unusual 
credit  is  due  the  president,  ..Miss 
Mary  S.  Horner,  and  her  committees 
for  the  success  of  the  meetings. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
as  follows: 


a  profitable  discussion  on  “Standard¬ 
ization  of  Courses”;  Miss  lone  Duffy, 
Omaha,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm,  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  L.  M.  Wold,  Cedar  Rapids, 
spoke  on  bridging  the  gulf  between 
the  commercial  course  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  world;  Miss  Abi  E.  Beynon, 
Cedar  Falls,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Shook, 


President:  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln  Business 
College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Vice-President:  Hattie  L.  Cook,  Cedar  Rapids 
Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Secretary:  lone  C.  Duffy,  Van  Sant  School  of 
Business,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Treasurer:  H.  B.  Boyles,  Boyles  College,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Omaha  is  to  be  the  next  meeting  place. 
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jgDITORIAL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Teaching  Shorthand  to 
Children 

''  I  ''HE  following  extract  from  an 

•  article  by  H.  G.  Waring,  which 
appeared  in  “Browne’s  Phonographic 
Monthly,”  New  York,  for  February, 
1878,  (nearly  forty-three  years  ago!) 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  question 
which  is  being  much  discussed  by 
teachers  at  the  present  time. 

“It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  education 
if  a  system  of  stenography  can  be 
devised  to  represent  distinctly  all 
sounds  in  simple  characters  consecu¬ 
tively  arranged  in  nearly  linear  and 
concise  order  to  be  used  as  a  first 
written  form  of  words  in  primary 
schools — an  initiatory  course  which 
is  used  abroad  to  great  advantage. 

“In  France  a  simple  stenography  Is 
taught  before  ordinary  writing.  It 
gives  the  pupils  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  visually  as  a  teacher  gives 
them  orally.  They  write  the  words 
in  the  proper  orthography  quietly  and 
with  ample  time  for  reference  or  cor¬ 
rection — and  the  teacher  is  released 
to  attend  to  other  classes.  The  only 
difficulty  in  its  use  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  unoccupied  minds  of  the 
children  retain  the  stenographic  signs 
better  than  the  preoccupied  minds  of 
their  teachers  do — but  this  incon¬ 
venience  is  transient  and  disappear¬ 
ing.  The  little  ones  take  delight  in 
solving  the  puzzles  presented  by  new 
combinations  of  the  shorthand  signs 
and  in  producing  from  them  upon  their 
slates  the  corresponding  words  in 
print-letters.  The  exercise  occupies 
both  hands  and  minds  continuously  and 
they  neither  get  tired  nor  sleepy  over  it. 

“The  writer  visited  one  of  the  rooms 


lately  in  which  there  were  about  sixty 
little  children  just  beginning  to  read. 
They  had  learned  to  copy  their  spell¬ 
ing  columns  in  type-form  very  well, 
and  had  had  three  or  four  lessons  in 
shorthand  characters  by  the  teacher  to 
whom  herself  they  were  new  and  un¬ 
familiar.  But  they  were  already 
able  to  write  out  two  lists  of  six  words 
each  in  the  stenographic  character 
with  scarcely  any  mistakes.  While 
doing  it  they  were  as  busy  and  quiet 
as  so  many  mice.  The  previous  learn¬ 
ing  of  an  alphabet  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  shorthand  is  no  detri¬ 


ment  to  the  le 
quite  a  good  s 


^f  the  latter,  but 
d  it.” 


JOHN  ROTORT  GREGG, 
President  of  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  author  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Gregg,  sailed  on  the  11th  of  June  for 
a  three  months’  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Gregg  will  be  engaged  in  organ¬ 
izing  commercial  courses  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools  in  connection  with 
the  spread  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
England.  The  English  p)eople  are 
displaying  a  wonderful  interest  not 
only  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  but  in 
American  business  methods.  The 
Gregg  system  has  already  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  hundreds  of  classes  and 
about  1500  teachers  are  now  studying 
the  system  with  the  view  of  teaching  it. 

The  opening  of  the  office  of  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  at  7 
Garrick  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2,  has 
given  greatly  increased  facilities  for 
coSperation  with  teachers  and  schools. 

Mr.  Gregg  expects  to  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica  about  the  middle  of  Sieptember. 
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SCHOOL.  AND  PERSONAL  NEWg 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


The  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
papers  announce  that  Mr.  Harry 
Loeb  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Commercial  School, 
has  bought  a  site  for  a  new  school 
building  on  College  Street.  The  plot 
is  110  by  190  feet.  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
also  bought  another  plot  adjoining 
this,  80  by  149  feet. 

It  is  Mr.  Jacobs’  plan  to  erect 
sometime  within  the  next  year  a  hand¬ 
some,  modern,  fireproof  school  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  school 
purposes.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,000  students  at  a  time.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  also  contain  a  large  assembly 
hall,  gymnasium,  restaurant,  and  all 
facilities  for  an  up-to-date  school. 
The  building  will  stand  25  feet  from 
the  street  and  will  be  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  an  abundance  of  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  from  all  sides.  The 
grounds  will  be  beautified  and  laid 
out  with  a  view  to  presenting  an  at¬ 
tractive  landscape  picture  and  one 
which  w'ill  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Jacobs  on  his 
enterprise  in  establishing  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Commercial  School  and  wish  him  con¬ 
tinued  success. 

AAA 

An  attractive  little  school  leaflet 
reached  us  not  long  ago.  The  Trail 
of  the  Hill  Climbers,  done  in  appro¬ 
priate  tan  and  brown,  one  of  a  monthly 
collection  being  issued  this  year  of 
school  and  graduate  "doings”  among 
the  many  students  of  Hill’s  Business 
College  at  Oklahoma  City.  Following 
the  roster  of  new  students,  Mr.  Hill 
urges  the  pupils  to  make  the  new¬ 


comers  welcome,  reminding  them 
of  how  they  felt  when  there  were  500 
young  people  around  them  every  day 
and  they  didn’t  know  any  of  them — 
which  gives  us  just  a  hint  of  what  a 
large  group  of  "Hill  Climbers”  there 
are  these  days! 

AAA 

The  Central  Business  College  of 
Detroit  was  recently  purchased  by 
The  Business  Institute  there. 

AAA 

Beulal]  Selsam,  of  Rockford  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Verle  Sells,  of  Florence,  Wis¬ 
consin,  W'ill  assist  Miss  Caroline  Fair- 
child  in  the  summer  classes  at  Illinois 
State  Normal  at  Normal. 

AAA 

Dorliska  Crandall,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  commercial  depjart- 
ment  of  the  High  School  at  Pierre, 
South  Dakota  since  1918,  was  married 
January  1,  1921  to  Wm.  S.  Hannan, 
a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission.  We  did  not  hear  the  news 
until  recently,  but  here’s  hearty  good 
wishes  even  if  it  is  late  to  say  so! 

AAA 

Not  so  many  years  ago  one  would 
have  looked  skeptical  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  high  school  commercial 
student  writing  a  hundred  words  a 
minute  in  shorthand — the  business 
college  gn'aduate,  well,  perhaps — it 
might  be  done,  yes,  possibly,  but — 
And  now  comes  a  letter  from  Lowell, 
Mass.,  telling  us  of  a  class  contest 
for  speed  certificates  with  a  record 
of  better  than  one  hundred  fifty 
words  net  for  the  five  minutes  for 
Miss  Ida  Anderson,  three  at  one 
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hundred  twenty  words,  others  at  one 
hundred  ten  and  one  hundred.  “And,” 
adds  Mr.  Orton  E.  Beach,  “nearly 
all  of  these  pupils  say  they  are  coming 
back  this  fall  to  work  for  still  higher 
speeds.”  He  is  expecting  Miss  Ander¬ 
son  to  reach  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  or  possibly  two  hundred.  Mr. 
Beach  is  one  of  those  teachers  whose 
classes  are  taking  shorthand  for 
more  than  the  units  of  credit  it  counts 
in  the  course!  We’ll  be  watching  to 
see  what  happens  dowm  there  next 
year. 

The  test  material  was  not  of  Mr. 
Beach’s  selection,  but  sent  under 
seal  from  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company*.  Speed 
tests  can  be  secured  from  any  of  the 
offices  by  teachers  interested  in  cer¬ 
tificating  their  advanced  students. 

AAA 

Where  are  the  prophets  that  talked 
loss  of  pupils  for  the  business  colleges 
these  post-war  days?  Baker  Business 
University  and  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  at  Flint,  Michigan,  can’t  complain 
at  any  rate!  They  have  just  gradu¬ 
ated  a  class  of  eighty-six  students  June 
14-17.  The  contributions  of  the  music 
pupils  added  more  than  usual  interest 
to  the  Commencement  programs. 

AAA 

We  have  just  received  the  hand¬ 
some  catalog  of  the  Scranton-Lacka- 
wanna  Business  College  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  The  only  W’ay  to  do 
justice  to  it  would  be  to  reproduce  it, 
but  the  thing  that  impressed  us  most 
is  the  school’s  ownership  of  the  fine 
four-story  building  in  which  it  is 
housed,  and  which  was  designed  and 
constructed  especially  for  the  school. 
The  ground  -floor  is  given  over  to 
stores,  and  the  other  three  floors  to 
classrooms,  school  offices,  gymnasium. 


rest  rooms,  etc.  Since  the  addition 
was  built  in  February,  they  have  forty 
classrooms  alone!  And  no  w'onder, 
for,  according  to  a  WTite-up  which 
appeared  in  the  “Scranton  Board  of 
Trade  Journal”  when  the  addition 
w'as  opened,  the  College  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  eleven  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Seeley’s  school  was  chosen 
to  instruct  seventy-nine  disabled  serv¬ 
ice  men  being  trained  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  a 
recognition  of  the  standing  it  main¬ 
tains  in  the  educational  field.  The 
space  devoted  to  the  WTite-up  in  the 
Journal  and  the  cut  of  the  school,  run 
on  their  February  cover,  attests  Scran¬ 
ton’s  estimate  of  the  school. 

The  increasing  number  of  private 
schools  owning  and  operating  their 
own  buildings  is  a  step  forward  in 
commercial  education. 

AAA 

Miss  Lesetta  M.  Lubken,  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  Boise 
High  School,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Commercial  Education  for 
the  State  of  Idaho.  We  believe  Miss 
Lubken  is  the  first  woman  appointed 
a  commerce  commissioner  by  any 
state.  She  has  been  a  conservative 
and  successful  teacher,  whose  printed 
articles  on  the  course  of  study  for 
and  business  training  in  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  read  with  interest 
by  educators.  Idaho  is  to  be  congra¬ 
tulated  on  securing  her  services. 

AAA 

An  announcement  card  dated  April 
1  tells  us  that  the  Martin  School  of 
Pittsburgh  has  moved  into  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  suburb  of  Oakland.  The 
new  location  is  3439  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  card  is  very  plain  and  neat,  and 
no  other  word  accompanied  it,  but  we 
can  read  “progress”  between  the  lines! 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XI 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Phrase-Writing — Part  1 
THEORY 

I. — Definition 

Plirase-writing  is  the  art  of  joining  word  outlines. 

II. — Factors  in  Phrase-writing 

(a)  Join  short  and  common  words. 

{h)  Join  forms  easy  to  write  and  easy  to  read. 

(c)  Join  words  which  are  naturally  related: 

Pronouns  to  the  words  they  precede;  a  qualifying  word  to  the  word 
it  qualifies;  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  auxiliary  verbs  to  the 
words  they  precede. 


III. — Groups  of  Phrases 

(а)  Simple  joining  of  wordsigns. 

(б)  Phrases  with  modified  word  outlines: 

1.  T  =  /o,  before  a  downstroke  or  o,  r,  1. 

2.  S  =  as,  when  repeated  in  a  phrase. 

3.  B  =  been. 

4.  A  =  able,  after  be  or  been. 

5.  DN  =  do  not,  after  a  pronoun. 

6.  DON  =  don't. 

7.  WASN’T  =  was  not;  ISN’T  =  is  not. 

8.  G  =  ago;  ER  =  early;  F  =  few;  M  =  him;  P  =  hope; 

SO  =  sorry;  NT  =  want. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  G 


By  WilliaiIea 

Phrase-Wil- 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


II. 


(a)  Join  short  and  common  words. 


IN 

phrase¬ 

writing 


(b)  Join  forms  easy  to  write  and  easy 
to  read. 


(f)  Join  words  naturally  related. 


HI. 


(a)  is:  ^  ^ 

the:  ^  ^ 


this:  ^  <u_/9  ^ ^ 

a  c 

2 — -r  ^ 


you: 


y 


I: 


cr- 


T 


dj^  ^ 


f  f  yc  ^ 
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eatcroft 


-Part  1 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


Sign 


o 


r 

c  ^ 


Word 

to 

as 

been 

able 

do  not 

don't 

was  not 

is  not 

ago 

early 

few 

him 

liope 

sorry 

want 


Exa  m  PLUS 


several  days 
ago 

early  reply 
J. — ^  few  months 


please  write 
him 
{  hope 


L 


'ty 


to  omit 

to  write 

as  low  as 

you  have 
been 

we  have  been 
able 

you  do  not 


It  was  not 


we  are  so 
sorry 
I  want 


at  an  early 
date 

few  weeks 


we  hope 
very  sorry 
we  want 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XI 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Phrase-Writing — Part  1 
OBSERVATIONS 

I.  In  our  first  lesson  students  were  introduced  to  simple  phrasing;  in  each 
subsequent  lesson  phrases  have  been  given,  and  students  have  been  urged  to 
practice  these  forms  until  memorized.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  now 
available  most  of  the  shorthand  material  used  in  building  up  phrases,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  so  that  we  may  have  at  our 
command  the  various  devices  found  in  phrase-writing, 

II.  Here  we  have  the  fundamentals  in  phrase-writing,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  students  should  be  more  than  urged  to  carry  them  out  in 
practice.  Any  delay  in  adopting  them  will  prove  fatal  to  progress  in  dictation. 
Even  at  this  stage  many  students  do  not  realize  the  value  of  good  phrasing. 
Take  the  sentence:  It  is  for  your  good  that  we  ask  you  to  write  these  phrases. 
W’rite  on  blackboard  each  outline  separately  and  then  normally  phrased.  The 
I>en-lifts  in  the  former  are  over  50  j>er  cent  more  than  in  the  latter.  In  actual 
practice  the  discrepancy  may  be  even  greater. 

(а)  If  this  is  judiciously  carried  out,  the  combined  outlines  will  be  more 
legible  than  when  standing  alone;  in  fact,  the  observation  of  this  rule  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  good  foundation  in  phrasing. 

(б)  Any  joining  which  is  awkward  (not  which  appears  awkward),  or  which 
is  too  long,  thus  causing  a  check  to  the  onward  sweep  of  the  pen,  must  not  be 
used.  If  a  phrase-form  is  likely  to  be  read  for  a  single  word,  it  must  be  avoided. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  where  one  form  ends  in  a  circle  and  the  next  begins 
with  a  stroke,  and  vdce  versa.  Hence,  although  we  join  very-much,  very-many, 
any-man,  any-kind,  may-be,  it  would  not  be  considered  wise  phrasing  to  link 
very  well,  very  great,  as  they  may  give  hesitancy  in  reading.  Similarly,  move 
in,  look  in. 

(c)  Unfortunately  many  who  study  shorthand  have  a  weak  knowledge  of 
formal  grammar,  so  it  is  not  wise  to  stress  this  side  of  the  subject.  Give  plenty 
of  examples  and  these  will  meet  the  requirements  of  most. 

III.  (a)  The  whole  of  these  phrases  must  be  known.  Each  form  to  make 
a  line  in  a  "drill."  A  good  plan  is  to  arrange  as  here  shown,  asking  students 
to  supply  groups.  A  list  should  be  written  out  by  each  student  to  be  read 
quickly  periodically.  Frequent  dictation  of  specially  prepared  exercises.  List 
of  phrases  to  be  tested  at  intervals.  Incorrect  forms  to  serve  as  a  new  "drill." 

(6)  These  eight  points  must  be  memorized.  Students  to  be  encouraged  to 
compile  additional  forms.  Teacher  keep  a  list  of  outlines  which  show  an^ 
general  weakness  and  these  to  have  frequent  attention.  Make  a  special  "drill ' 
of  the  method  of  expressing  had  after  pronouns. 

Reading  of  general  shorthand  matter  is  the  best  guide  to  standard  phrase¬ 
writing. 
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Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Convention 

New  York  City,  March  24-26 
(Continued  from  the  June  issue) 


General  Session 

Friday  Morning,  March  25 

Report  by  Guy  S.  Fry 
''HE  first  speaker,  Mr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Education  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  discussed  the 
continuation  school,  dealing  especially 
with  the  extent  and  importance  of 
its  problems.  He  stated  that  laws 
had  been  enacted  in  twenty-one 
states  requiring  provision  for  the 
further  education  of  children  outside 
the  application  of  former  compulsory 
education  laws;  that  there  are  five 
million  children  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  not  in  the  regular  day  schools 
who  are  affected  by  these  laws,  and 
that  one-third  of  them  require  train¬ 
ing  for  commercial  positions;  in  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  seventy- 
five  thousand  boys  and  girls  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinuation  school  laws  and  one-half 
of  these  are  in  commercial  occupa¬ 
tions.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
great  amount  of  money  represented 
in  the  wages  of  these  people,  and  the 
favorable  effect  of  training  in  increas¬ 
ing  earning  power.  Moreover,  the 
trained  and  competent  worker  is 
steadier  and  more  permanent  in  his 
position,  cutting  down  the  economic 
loss  in  a  high  labor  turn-over;  train¬ 
ing  and  the  greater  proficiency  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  tends  toward  better 
satisfaction  with  work  and  its  results, 
thus  protecting  the  nation  from  the 
social  unrest  that  grows  out  of  un¬ 
employment  and  incompetence. 

Mr.  Lomax  indicated  that  in  funda¬ 
mental  principles  the  training  re¬ 


quirements  of  the  continuation  school 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular 
schools — fundamental  training  is  es¬ 
sential,  certain  required  subjects  are 
necessary,  and  subjects  should  be 
properly  correlated  in  both  types  of 
school.  The  usual  problems  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  interest, 
securing  proper  concentration  and 
direct  vocational  application  are  ac¬ 
centuated  in  the  continuation  school. 
In  preparing  themselves  for  work  in 
this  field  teachers  must  look  to  their 
equipment  for  meeting  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  must  carefully  analyze 
the  occupational  interests  of  their 
pupils  and  establish  clearly  the  func¬ 
tion  of  their  work  in  advancing  these 
interests.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  contribute  largely  of  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration  or  they  will  be  unable 
to  get  the  proper  response  from  the 
pupils. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Little,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Safety,  spoke 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  physically 
handicapped  workers,  with  special 
reference  to  those  injured  in  ordinary 
industry  rather  than  in  the  war. 

He  pointed  out  that  this  particular 
phase  of  education  will  concern  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  only  in  a  minor  way 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  most 
of  the  work  will  have  to  do  with  the 
industrial  activities  in  which  the 
source  of  the  problem  is  fourrd. 

(n  outlining  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  learned  in  endeavoring 
to  reestablish  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  approximately  twenty  thousand 
disabled  soldiers  who  have  been 
trained  or  are  in  training  for  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hostetler, 
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supervisor  of  commercial  education  for 
the  Rehabilitation  Division,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  made 
a  number  of  suggestions  and  observa¬ 
tions  that  reflect  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  he  is  doing.  In  many 
directions  he  cut  clean  through  the 
overlying  superficial  ideas  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  commercial  education  to 
the  fundamental  and  practical  facts. 
Of  course,  since  he  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  certain  group 
only,  his  comments  should  be  taken 
as  applying  especially  to  that  group, 
but  frequently  they  were  equally 
valuable  in  the  general  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  For  example, 
it  should  not  have  been  left  for  the 
federal  rehabilitation  officer  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  educational  level  of  a 
candidate  for  commercial  training 
must  determine  the  type  of  job  that 
person  can  be  expected  to  fill  with 
satisfaction.  The  frank  recognition 
of  this  point  by  the  rehabilitation 
service,  whose  work  is  largely  being 
done  through  the  medium  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  schools,  will  no  doubt  have 
a  good  effect  in  tending  to  establish 
the  principle  properly  among  these 
schools,  with  much  resulting  benefit 
to  the  schools  and  their  pupils. 

Mr.  Hostetler  pointed  out  also  the 
necessity  for  carefully  studying  both 
the  educational  needs  and  vocational 
capacities  of  the  candidates  for  train¬ 
ing,  thereby  centering  attention  upon 
what  has  always  been  a  fundamental 
principle  in  commehrial  education, 
though  one  but  lightly  considered 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  He 
paid  deserved  tribute  to  the  many 
schools  in  which  he  had  found  good 
work  being  done,  but  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  disapproval  of  others  that 
are  falling  short  of  proper  standards. 
On  the  whole,  the  commercial  school 
as  an  institution  seems  in  a  fair  way 


to  receive  substantial  benefit  from 
its  contact  with  the  rehabilitation 
work  of  the  federal  government. 

Thoughtful  people  have  recognized 
for  a  good  while  that  traditional 
standards  and  prerequisites  in  college 
courses  could  not  be  applied  without 
modification  to  the  needs  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  and  the  preparation 
of  commercial  teachers,  if  the  best 
results  were  to  be  secured.  Mr. 
Hostetler  and  other  government  of¬ 
ficials  have  done  good  work  for  the 
cause  of  commercial  education  in 
cultivating  a  different  view  in  these 
matters,  and  in  their  training  courses 
have  demonstrated  that  business  ex¬ 
perience  and  contact  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
scholastic  training  on  the  part  of 
people  who  seek  higher  education  in 
the  subjects  of  commerce.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  of 
much  greater  value  to  the  country 
when  they  universally  adopt  the 
policy  of  outlining  prerequisites  upon 
equivalents  instead  of  on  stipulations 
— and  then  following  an  intelligent 
and  broad-visioned  plan  in  evaluating 
equivalents. 

One  of  the  principal  addresses  was 
that  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  of  New  York, 
who  is  known  throughout  the  country 
for  his  brilliant  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Dr.  Crane  fairly  took  the 
audience  by  storm.  His  address  was 
an  intellectual  treat,  but  it  was  filled 
also  with  brilliant  satire  on  our 
processes  of  reasoning  and  quaint 
and  amusing  turns  of  thought  and 
expression.  No  summary  could  do 
justice  to  it — nothing  but  the  exact 
language,  his  manner  of  delivery,  his 
personality,  could  give  an  adequate 
picture.  He  took  for  his  theme  “The 
Four  Delusions” — to  summarize: 

1.  Virtue  Is  Unpleasant;  Vice  Is  Pleasant 

2.  Work  Is  an  Affliction 
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3.  Violence  Is  Effective 

4.  Happiness  Is  Obtainable 

AAA 

Round  Table — ^Training 
for  Stenographic  Posi¬ 
tions 

Friday  Afternoon,  March  25 
Charles  T.  Platt,  Chairman 
Reixirt  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

LL  of  the  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  groups  were  brought 
together  in  one  sec- 
Criticisms  and  tion  and  discussed 
Suggestions  by  their  problems 
Representatives  under  the  general 
of  Business  head  above  noted. 

The  first  topic  to 
be  discussed  was  “Criticisms  and 
Suggestions  by  Representatives  of 
Business.”  Miss  Marion  Trimble, 
Manager  of  the  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  National  Employment  Agency, 
New  York,  discussed  the  question 
“from  the  viewpoint  of  the  placement 
officer.”  The  question  of  education, 
she  said,  was  one  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance.  One  of  the  fundamentals 
of  a  good  secretary  is  a  thorough 
English  foundation.  She  said  that 
in  a  recent  test  she  made,  it  developed 
that  out  of  133  applicants  only  36 
had  had  a  high  school  education. 
Some  of  the  things  she  wanted  in  a 
stenographer  were  a  good  education — 
high  school  at  least — and  ability  to 
take  shorthand  notes  and  return  them 
in  good  typewritten  form;  ability  to 
progress,,  ambition,  ability  to  handle 
details  of  work,  good  manners,  tact, 
pleasing  personality,  appearance,  were 
other  qualifications  she  desired  in 
her  associates  in  the  office.  Person¬ 
ality,  she  said,  soigetimes  transcends 
real  ability  and  is  a  large  factor  in 
getting  and  holding  a  position. 

The  most  telling  point  brought  out 


in  Miss  Trimble’s  talk — she  did  not 
read  a  paper — was  that  the  profession 
of  shorthand  differs  from  others  in 
that  stenographers  seem  to  think 
that  when  they  have  finished  the 
course  of  study  in  school  they  are 
through.  In  all  other  professions  a 
need  for  further  study  is  recognized. 
Stenographers  should  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  only  be¬ 
ginning,  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  study,  read  the  maga¬ 
zines  connected  with  their  work,  and 
do  as  other  professional  people,  con¬ 
tinually  strive  for  greater  perfection. 

Miss  Trimble  said  that  her  ex¬ 
perience  showed  that  girls  from  out 
of  the  city  generally  have  a  better 
fundamental  education  than  those 
in  New  York  City.  In  the  discussion 
following,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Swisher,  Mr.  Platt,  and  others.  Miss 
Trimble  was  asked  if  the  criticism 
of  New  York  stenographers  regarding 
preparation  referred  to  the  technical 
or  general  education,  and  she  replied 
that  it  referred  to  the  fundamental 
academic  education  only;  that  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gregg  elaborated  the  point 
brought  out  by  Miss  Trimble  regard¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  interest  in  further 
study  by  stenographers  after  they 
had  finished  the  school  course.  Mr. 
Evans  thinks  that  a  longer  time  in 
school  is  desirable.  Mr.  Hanson 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Baker,  oT  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  chairman 
of  the  office  work  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  discussed  “Training  Which 
the  Business  Man  Does  Not  Expect 
the  School  to  Complete.”  In  her 
opening  remarks  she  said  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  her  to  tell  about 
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what  the  business  man  did  expect. 
She  said  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  training:  (1)  Mental  development; 
(2)  skill.  The  fundamental  mental 
development  was  a  function  of  the 
public  school,  except  as  it  was  modi¬ 
fied  by  special  development  to  fit 
business  needs,  something  that  was 
acquired  by  intensive  training  and 
experience.  The  business  man  does 
not  expect  to  present  elementary 
instruction,  but  big  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  have  well-worked-out  depart¬ 
ments  of  office  training,  which  deal 
particularly  with  the  problems  in 
such  concerns.  But  the  business  man 
does  not  expect  the  school  to  give  any 
information  concerning  the  internal 
organization,  does  not  expect  em¬ 
ployees  to  do  a  more  advanced  type 
of  work  than  they  are  hired  for. 

Miss  Gertrude  Craig,  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  discussed  "The  By- 
Products  of  Short- 
Criticisms  and  hand  and  Type- 
Suggestions  by  writing  Instruc-  / 
Representatives  tion  and  How  to  / 
of  Schools  Make  the  Most  off 

and  Colleges  Them."  She  said 
that  too  many 
schools  had  gone  along  the  beaten 
path  and  had  fallen  into  a  rut.  They 
had  wasted  opportunities  for  de¬ 
veloping  by-products.  One  of  these 
was  the  lack  of  correlation  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  working  toward 
a  final  objective.  We  should  keep 
in  mind  the  finished  product.  She 
deprecated  the  separation  of  business 
methods  from  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  and  said  these  should  be  com¬ 
bined.  She  said  that  in  giving  dicta¬ 
tion  the  methods  of  business  men 
should  be  simulated,  since  not  all 
business  men  dictated  at  an  even  rate 
of  speed.  She  had  the  students  of 
her  classes  study  the  appearance  and 
dress  of  their  fellow  students  and 


discuss  the  type  of  dress  and  address 
that  appeared  to  be  the  most  appro¬ 
priate — and  the  standard  was  what 
she  termed  "professional  grade.”  She 
had  her  students  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  dictation  in  order  to  accustom 
the  class  to  different  styles  of  dicta¬ 
tion.  This  dictation  was  from  short¬ 
hand  notes.  Another  by-product  she 
emphasized  was  the  necessity  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  students  who 
had  gone  out  into  positions.  These 
w’ere  encouraged  to  come  back  to  the 
school  and  tell  of  their  experiences 
in  the  business  world  aod  discuss  with 
the  class  the  problems  they  had  en¬ 
countered.  Another  by-product  was 
to  send  students  out  to  business  offices 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  to  get  the 
atmosphere  of  the  business  office. 
She  uses  speed  drills  to  develop  poise 
and  the  ability  to  keep  their  heads 
under  trying  conditions.  She  also 
believes  in  letting  students  correct 
each  other’s  work.  She  encourages 
students  to  help  one  another.  This 
developes  ability  in  analyzing  prob¬ 
lems  and  facility  in  making  their 
statements  clear  in  giving  instruction. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Swisher  com¬ 
mented  on  the  importance  of  avoiding 
too  much  rhythmic  dictation.  Owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  framing  thoughts 
in  suitable  language,  he  avoids 
rhythm  in  dictation  in  order  to  dup¬ 
licate  actual  working  conditions,  in 
the  letters  he  dictated  he  said  he 
could  bring  in  many  points  regarding 
personality,  training,  habits,  faults, 
etc.,  that  could  not  be  mentioned 
directly  because  of  an  appearance  of 
being  personal.  He  used  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  a  letter  w'hich  runs: 

I  have  received  your  inquiry  about  Mi* 
Adams  and  would  sa^isthat  she  has  been  a  very 
diligent  student,  a  good  operator,  takes  dictation 
readily,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  is  not 
quite  as  neat  in  dress  as  she  might  be.  She  is  s 
little  abrupt  in  manner,  her  personality  is  not 
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pleasing,  and  she  is  not  regular  in  attendance. 

1  do  not  believe  she  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
job  tactfully,  etc.,  etc. 

The  psychology  of  the  letter  being 
to  prompt  each  student  to  survey 
himself. 

•Another  point  developed  in  the 
discussion  was  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  geography.  A  teacher  said  that 
she  purposely  dictated  such  com¬ 
binations  as  Syracuse,  Pennsylvania, 
l.os  Angeles,  Washington,  to  test  the 
student’s  ability  to  make  corrections. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Bolton,  superintendent 
of  the  Pratt  School,  New  York  City, 
sjioke  on  “Subjects  that  must  Be 
Included  in  Training  Good  Stenog¬ 
raphers.”  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish;  the  ability  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  dictator — in  other  words,  the 
ability  to  take  roughly  dictated  matter 
and  dress  it  up  so  that  the  dictator 
could  put  his  signature  to  it,  feeling 
proud  of  his  ability  as  a  dictator. 
This  requires  a  knowledge  of  English, 
enthusiam  for  the  subject,  and  an 
alertness  of  mind  that  marks  the 
difference  between  a  poor  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  a  secretary.  The  building 
up  of  a  good  working  vocabulary 
is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be 
obtained  in  a  shorthand  course.  He 
meant  by  this  not  only  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  vocabulary,  but 
the  spelling,  punctuation,  definition 
and  application  of  the  words.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  office 
training.  He  thinks  that  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  actual 
composition  of  letters  and  business 
literature — to  developing  background 
and  facility.  A  study  of  commercial 
law  he  thinks  is  also  essential  to 
the  education  of  a  good  secretary. 
He  went  into  the  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  secretary  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 


the  “closed  mouth.”  Punctuality, 
loyalty,  reliability,  personality,  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  dress,  knowledge 
of  the  employer’s  business,  mental 
attitude,  all  were  points  discussed 
by  the  speaker. 

In  the  general  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Bolton’s  paper,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Munford,  of  Bay  Path  Insti¬ 
tute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  stressed  the 
point  made  by  Miss  Craig  of  asking 
students  to  come  back  and  give  their 
business  experiences  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  He  said  that  dictators 
were  divided  into  two  classes — the 
“perfect”  dictator,  the  one  w'ho 
wants  the  dictation  brought  back 
practically  as  it  was  given,  with  only 
such  changes  as  were  necessary;  the 
imperfect  dictator  who  wants  his 
letters  constructed  from  notes.  The'se 
two  have  to  be  handled  differently, 
naturally.  He  then  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  necessity  of  standardizing 
shorthand  and  spoke  of  one  case  in 
which  the  stenographer  with  a  note¬ 
book  full  of  notes  was  taken  ill  and 
the  dictation  had  to  be  transcribed  by 
another.  The  matter  of  students 
being  able  to  read  one  another’s  notes 
is  of  greater  importance  than  most 
teachers  realize. 

A  point  brought  out  by  one  teacher 
was  that  a  great  many  students  in 
the  shorthand  course  have  very  vague 
ideas  of  what  kind  of  position  they 
would  like  to  have.  The  teacher  can 
open  up  the  question  of  the  vocational 
field  and  do  much  good  in  this  way. 

The  value  of  rapid  calculation  in 
training  alertness  of  mind  was  brought 
into  the  discussion.  The  point  was 
brought  out  that  in  taking  down 
figures  absolute  accuracy  is  a  neces 
sity;  that  in  taking  shorthand  if 
word  is  missed  it  can  often  be  suppiie 
from  context.  Therefore,  writin 
figures  rapidly  (^Continued  on  page 380 
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Speaking  of  Oil 

Oil  has  become  the  most  important 
commodity  in  the  world,  and  the 
world’s  most  valuable  asset. 

Its  earliest  recorded  use  as  fuel, 
lubricant  and  medicine**  was  in  an¬ 
cient  Babylon  and  Nineveh  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  Christ,  and  long 
before  that  remote  period  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  employed  by  the  Chinese. 
Herodotus,*®  Pliny, and  Plutarch  dimly 
foresaw  its  value  and  dwelt  upon  its 
uses.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was 
called  “burning  water”;  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century**  pil^ims  at  Baku 
worshipped  it  as  one  of  God’s  miracles; 
in  Galicia  in  the  fifteenth  century 
its  recognized  medicinal  qualities 
caused  it  to  be  termed*®®  “Earth 
Balsam”;  three  hundred  years  later 
it  was  known  as  “Barbados  Tar”  and 
“liquid  bitumen.” 

Although  hundreds  of  scientists 
from  Humboldt  down  to  the  present*** 
day  have  tried  to  trace  its  origin,  no¬ 
body  knows  to-day  exactly  what  it 
is  or  whence  it  comes.  Whether  its 
source  lies  in  organic  or**®  inorganic 
matter — whether  it  arises  from  the 
decomjwsition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
organisms,  or  both — is  a  problem  over 
which  a  world  of  scientists  have*** 
been  pondering  and  differing  for  more 
than  a  century. 

But  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  petroleum  in 
its  pools  and*®®  pKJckets  deep  down  in 
the  earth’s  crust,  we  are  not  in  doubt 
as  to  its  practical  application  to  the 
needs  of  humanity.  If  you  will*** 
but  glance  about,  you  will  find  it 
everywhere.  No  mechanism  can  be 
run  without  it;  no  power  can  be 
maintained  without  it;  no  mechanical 
friction**®  can  exist  without  it.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  illumination  or  lubrica¬ 
tion  or  insulation  or  propulsion,  there 


is  oil  in  one  form  or  another.  There 
is  oil***  in  rubber,  leather,  paint, 
varnish,  cement,  glue,  rosin,  dyes, 
vaseline,  chewing  gum,-  ointment, 
candy,  and  moving  pictures.  The 
chair  on  which  you  sit,  the  tele¬ 
phone,*®®  the  telegraph,  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  typewriting  machine,  the 
ink,  the  pen,  the  book,  the  contrivance 
that  carries  you  to  your  office — these 
are  but  a***  very  few  of  the  things 
that  are  dependent  upon  petroleum 
or  its  derivatives.  The  steamboat 
could  not  have  been  invented  without 
it,  nor  could  the**®  cotton  gin,  the 
electric  light,  the  airplane,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  printing  press,  the  Pull¬ 
man  car,  the  pneumatic  tire  or  the 
phonograph.  Store  important  still,*** 
the  European  War  could  not  have 
been  won  without  it,  for  as  a  British 
Admiral  has  expressed  it,  “we  floated 
to  victory  on  a  wave*®®  of  oil” — 
American  oil  at  that. 

Where  once  the  ancient  watchmen 
dipped  the  magic  liquid  from  its  pool 
and  burned  it  in  their  stone  cups*** 
on  the  walls  of  Babylon,  there  are  now 
millions  employed  in  exploring  for  it, 
drilling  for  it,  taking  it  from  its  dark  re¬ 
cesses,  piping  it**®  over  immense  dis¬ 
tances,  distilling  and  refining  it,  and 
distributing  it  in  tank  wagons,  tank 
cars,  tank  steamers,  and  tin  cans  all 
over  the  earth.  Not***  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  but  billions,  have 
been  made  in  oil  in  America  alone,  and 
unimagined  fortunes  will  yet  be  made. 
The  market  value*®®  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company’s  properties  alone  in 
June,  1919,  was  above  twenty-five 
hundred  million  dollars.  Its  possi¬ 
bilities  are  romantic  and  spectacular*** 
in  the  extreme.  It  appeals  to  the 
vision;  it  tugs  at  the  imagination. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  as  the  origin 
of  all  wealth**®  is  in  the  earth — the 
symbols  of  that  wealth  being  goods. 
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buildings,  and  securities — so  the  men 
who  play  a  part  in  tilling  the  soil,‘^‘ 
and  in  producing  coal,  metals,  and 
oil,  are  really  the  men  who  originate 
the  Nation’s  wealth.  They  are 
America’s  best  citizens.  They  daily 
contribute  to*“®  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
of  enterprise,  and  of  speculation — 
the  spirit  that  has  made  the  Nation 
rich  and  powerful.  They  are,  in  the 
vernacular,  “good**‘  men  to  tie  to.” 

From  1860  to  the  end  of  1918  there 
was  produced  and  marketed  in  the 
I  nited  States  oil*^°  amounting  to 
4,598,144,000  barrels,  and  in  January, 
1919,  the  U.  S.  Geographical*^ ‘  Sur¬ 
vey  estimated  the  available  oil  left 
in  the  ground  at  6,740,000,000  barrels. 
The  fact  that  there  is  more  oil  in^®“ 
the  ground  than  has  been  taken  out 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
yearly  output  will  increase. 

That  the  country  is  at  present  face 
to’**  face  with  a  serious  shortage 
of  petroleum,  particularly  of  light  oils 
of  paraffin  base  and  large  content  is 
the  opinion  of  all  the  government 
and’*®  private  authorities.  The 
amount  of  crude  oil  held  in  storage 
in  the  various  pipe  lines  and  storage 
tanks  in  the  Pennsylvania,  Lima, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and”*  Mid-Con¬ 
tinent  Fields  was  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  2,210,669.24  barrels  during*®® 
the  month  of  May,  1919.  The  amount 
of  crude  oil  held  in  storage  by  these 
pipe  lines  and  tanks  at  the  close  of*** 
business  May  31,  1919,  was  67,644,- 
373.85  barrels.**®  The  stocks  of  the 
same  companies  at  the  close  of  May, 
1918,  were  89,860,771*’*  barr^Js,  which 
shows  a  decrease  for  the  year  of 
22,216,398  barrels.  At  the  present 
rate*®®  of  consumption  and  decrease 
of  crude  stocks  there  will  not  be  a 
barrel  of  high-grade  oil  above  ground 
in  storage  at  the  end  of®**  three  years 
in  these  districts. 

.•\  consideration  of  these  facts  leads 
to  certain  vital  conclusions.  Petro¬ 
leum  has  become  so  essential  to  the 
industrial  life  of**®  the  nation  that 
new  productive  fields  must  be  found 
and  developed,  or  conservation,  rigor¬ 


ously  enforced  by  the  Government, 
will  be  inevitable.  This  means  higher 
prices,®’*  a  fact  generally  recognized 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
by  such  solid  independents  as  Bene- 
dum,  Doheny,  Sinclair,  and  Cosden. 
No  less  an  authority  than’®®®  Mark 
Requa,  head  of  the  Government’s 
Bureau  of  Oil  Supplies  during  the 
war  and  an  expert  of  established 
reputation,  is  already  advocating 
sane  and  prudent’®**  policies  of  con¬ 
servation.  All  these  men  realize  that 
the  supply  of  oil  is  limited,  that  not 
a  drop  should  be  wasted,  and  that 
production,  once’®*®  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  may  never  be  replaced. 

Of  all  the  products  of  petroleum 
the  most  insistent  demand  to-day 
is  for  gasoline.  Its  production 
amounted  in  1916’®’*  to  50,000,000 
barrels;  in  1917  to  68,000,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  in  1918  to  85,561,150”®® 
barrels — the  latter  equivalent  to  3,- 
593,568,300  gallons”**  figuring  42 
gallons  to  the  barrel.  Of  this  huge 
1918  production  American  pleasure 
vehicles  alone  consumed  over  3,300,- 
000,000”*®  gallons,  leaving  less  than  a 
billion  gallons  for  trucks,  tractors, 
boats,  stationary  engines,  etc.,  and 
for  export  requirements.  Farm  trac¬ 
tors  alone  increased  100%’”*  in  1918, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  more  than  300,000  will  be 
in  use  in  the  United  States  alone’*®® 
in  1919.  When  you  stop  to  think  that 
there  are  more  than  4,000,000  farms 
of  50  acres  each  in  the  United 
States,’***  the  possibilities  of  the 
tractor  are  beyond  calculation.  The 
same  is  true  of  motor  trucks,  where 
again  we  find  an  increased  production 
in  1918’**®  of  100%  over  1917.  Add 
to  this  the  Government’s  estimate 
of  an  annual  domestic  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  gasoline’*’*  of 
500,000,000  gallons,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  Either 
more  oil,  rich  in  gasoline  must  be 
found,’*®®  or  the  Government  will  step 
in  and  force  conservation.  In  either 
case  higher  prices  would  seem  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  In  either  case  enormous 
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ftrofits  for****  producers  are  assured, 
or  we  must  have  gasoline  and  lubri¬ 
cants  or. industry  will  collapse.  (1339) 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Strength  of  character  consists  of 
two  things:  Power  of  will  and  power 
of  self-restraint.  It  requires  two 
things,  therefore,  for  its  existence: 
Strong  feelings**  and  strong  command 
over  them.*® — Robertson. 


''This  One  Thing  I  Do!" 

Cienius  is  nothing  but  the  power 
of  making  a  continuous  effort.  Fix 
in  your  mind  the  thing  you  are  going 
to  do,  the  thing  that**  is  worth  while, 
and  then  do  it  with  determination. 

A  salesman  is  a  genius  who  has  the 
power  of  living  up  to  the  motto, 
“This*®  one  thing  I  do,”  the  power 
of  continuous  effort.  The  genius  of 
being  successful  can  be  reached  by 
applying  great  diligence  to  this  con¬ 
tinuous  effort;**  by  keeping  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it. 

There  is  no  obstacle  that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  man  who  puts  force 
and  intelligence  into  his  work.  Ob¬ 
stacles'®®  are  great  only  through 
lack  of  trying  diligently  and  con¬ 
tinuously  to  overcome  them.  They 
will  be  overcome  unless  there  is  an 
inherent  weakness  of  purpose'**  on 
our  part. — R.J.  James,  in  Motor  Trade. 

Sentences  on  ''Similar  Words" — I 

(Based  on  list  given  on  pages  162,  163.  164.  185, 
and  186  of  "Speed  Studies”) 

By  Lorna  D.  Brown 

We  cannot  adopt  a  system  which  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an 
ammunition  factory. 

The  admonition  of  the  teacher 
seemed  in  no**  way  to  affect  the  actions 
of  the  members  of  the  class. 

A  commission  will  be  awarded  to  all 
commercial  agents,  especially  to  those 
who  are*®  in  the  employ  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce. 

I  am  much  averse  to  taking  such 


action,  but  adverse  circumstances  com¬ 
pel  me  to  do  so. 

An**  intensified  course  in  agriculture 
will  be  given  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Pullman  this  summer. 

We  cannot  annul  any  action  which 
was  taken  at  the*®®  annual  meeting 
of  the  Directors  of  the  New  England 
Furniture  Company. 

Such  a  thing  might  happen  if  it 
were  caused  by  the  expanding  of 
the***  steel  girder,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Division  Street 
Bridge. 

The  attainment  of  his  desires'*® 
brought  a  cessation  of  his  duties  as  an 
employer. 

We  can’t  get  the  clients  of  the  lawyer 
to  investigate  the  case  regarding  the 
citizenship,  but***  according  to  his 
story  the  English  citizen  had  taken  out 
the  first  of  the  series  of  naturalization 
papers  fourteen  years  ago. 

He  burnt  his  fingers*®®  in  trying  to 
rescue  the  meat  which  had  been 
burned  to  a  crisp  brown. 

The  secession  of  the  states  was  a 
direct  result  of  the***  long  continued 
and  highly  cruel  treatment  of  the 
people  by  the  distinguished  ruler  whose 
signature  appeared  on  the  Civil  Consti¬ 
tution. 

No  concession  was  granted  to**®  the 
holder  of  the  land  patent. 

The  collection  of  bills  representing 
the  expending  of  a  small  fortune  was 
greatly  imperiled  by  the  ingenuous 
young  fellow’s*’’*  inattention  to  actual 
business  conditions. 

The  condition  of  the  state  of  eternal 
damnation  is  one  about  which  all 
denominations  do  not  hold  the  same 
belief.*®® 

They  fought  an  impassioned  fight 
for  the  cause  of  prohibition. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  demanded  the 
presence  of  the  philosopher  at  court, 
for,  although  he  was***  envious  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  learned  man  was 
held  by  other  court  members,  it  was 
his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  serious 
study**®  of  philosophy.  (352) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 
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Business  Letters 

GOODS  SHORT  OR  LOST 
Mr.  J.  R.  Killmore, 

198  Grand  Avenue, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  maturity  file  brings  to  our 
attention  this  morning  the  ship¬ 
ment**  of  watches  referred  to  in 
our  letter  of  December  28.  VVe 
do  not  seem  to  have  received  your 
reply. 

Can  you  tell  us  whether*®  this 
package  Has  been  located  in  the 
post  office  since  you  wrote  us?  If 
not,  we  should  appreciate  your  in¬ 
formation  on  the  inclosed  sheet 
so’*  that  we  can  take  this  matter 
up  energetically  with  the  post  office 
authorities. 

The  amount  of  .money  involved 
in  this  package  is  a  rather  lar^  one,’®® 
and  we  are  very  desirous  of  getting 
the  case  cleared  up.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  deeply  appreciate  receiving 
your  prompt  reply. 

Yours  very  truly, (123) 

H.  R.  Bierbauer  and  Sons, 

88  Clinton  Street, 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  representative,  Mr.  Lynch, 
dropped  into  this  department  while 
in  our  house  yesterday**  and  in¬ 
quired  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  the  matting  shipped  on  our 
invoice  No.  61815. 

Now  we  want*®  to  push  this  matter 
right  through  and  to  give  you  entire 
satisfaction.  Your  letter  of  October 
21  stated  you  were  returning  a  saYnple 
of’*  the  matting,  but  as  it  has  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  we  fear  it  was  not  marked  in 
such  a  way  that’®®  the  returned 
pods  department  w'ould  know  that 
it  had  to  do  with  a  claim. 

In  our  letter  of  October  23,  we 
invited  an  expression’**  from  you 
as  to  what  sort  of  adjustment  would 
close  this  case.  Won’t  you  please 


let  us  have  this  expression  promptly? 
We  shall  give  it’*®  our  earnest  con¬ 
sideration. 

Yours  very  truly,  (156) 

The  Diamond  Necklace 

By  Guy  de  Maupassant 
(Continued  from  June  issue) 

— that  about  four  hundred  francs  would 
be  sufficient.” 

He  turned  a  little  pale,  for  he  had 
saved  just  that*®®  sum  to  buy  a  gun 
for  the  following  summer,  when  he 
had  planned  to  go  with  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  plains  to  shoot***  larks 
on  Sunday.  However,  he  replied: 

‘‘Very  well,  I  will  give  you  the 
four  hundred  francs,  but  try  to  have 
a  beautiful  dress.” 

The  day**®  of  the  ball  drew  near; 
but  Madame  Loisel  seemed  sad, 
anxious,  uneasy.  Her  dress  was 
nearly  ready,  what  could  it  be?  One 
evening  her  husband*’*  said  to  her: 

‘‘Wlwt  is  the  matter  with  you? 
You  have  been  acting  so  strangely 
for  the  last  few  days!” 

She  replied:  ‘‘It  worries  me’®®® 
that  I  have  not  one  jewel,  not  a 
precious  stone  to  wear.  VVhat  a 
miserable  figure  I  shall  appear  in 
that  company.  I  would  prefer  not’®** 
to  go  at  all!” 

‘‘Why,”  he  said,  ‘‘you  can  wear 
some  natural  flowers.  For  ten  francs 
you  can  get  some  magnificent  roses.” 

She  was  not’®*®  at  all  convinced. 

‘‘No;  there  is  nothing  more  humili¬ 
ating  than  to  appear  shabby  among 
so  many  rich  women.” 

‘‘But  how  silly  you  are!  Go  to’®’* 
your  rich  friend,  Madame  Forestier, 
and  ask  her  to  lend  you  some  of  her 
jewels.  You  know  her  well  enough 
to  do  that.” 

She  gave”®®  a  cry  of  joy. 

‘‘Yes;  that  is  true!  I  had  not 
thought  of  that.” 

The  following  day  she  went  to 
her  friend’s  house  and  explained”** 
her  predicament.  Madame  Forestier 
went  to  a  closet  with  glass  doors 
and  took  out  a  large  jewel  casket. 
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Graded  Readings 

in  Gregg  Shorthand 

BY  ALICE  M.  HUNTER 


7AS  prepared  as  a  companion  to  the  revised  Gregg  Shorthand 
^  *  Manual.  The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  material  that  has 
never  before  been  used  in  any  of  our  publications.  No  isolated  word 
lists  and  no  disconnected  sentences.  From  the  first  lesson  to  the  last 
the  contents  are  made  up  of  intensely  interesting  and  entertaining 
paragraphs,  business  letters,  articles,  and  stories,  all  w’ritten  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  up-to-date  shorthand.  Six  pages  of  shorthand  for  each 
lesson.  Particularly  interesting  to  young  students. 


1.  Short  Paragraphs  on  various 

subjects 

2.  Business  Letters 

3.  Short  Stories 

The  Ball  Game 
The  Pony 
A  Trip 

A  Vacation  Trip  (drill  on  geo¬ 
graphical  names) 

4.  Fables 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

The  Old  Man  and  His  Sons 

The  Power  of  Fables 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun 

The  Honest  Woodman 

The  Monkey  as  a  Judge 

The  W'olf  and  the  Lamb 


Biotraphles  of  (ireat  Americans 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Alexander  Hamilton 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Daniel  Webster 
George  Washington 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Abraham  Lincoln 


6.  Interesting  Articles  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Products 

Cotton 

Silk 

Wool 

Paper 

Iron  and  Steel 

Coal 

Gold 

Petroleum 

Tottery 


Some  of  the  Leading  Features  Are 
5. 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  126  pages,  list  price,  75  cents 
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Opening  it,  she  said:  “Choose,  my 
dear;“‘®  they  are  at  your  service.” 

She  saw  first  some  bracelets,  then 
a  collar  of  pearls,  a  Venetian  cross 
composed  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
and"^‘  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
She  tried  them  all  before  the  glass, 
unable  to  decide  whether  to  wear  them 
or  not. 

“Have  you  nothing  else?”  she 
asked. 

“Why,  yes.  Look  for  yourself,  as 
1  don't  know  what  might  please  you.” 

Suddenly  she  discovered  a  black 
satin  case,  which  when  opened  dis¬ 
closed  to'*”  view  a  superb  necklace 
of  diamonds.  Her  heart  beat  furiously 
with  the  desire  of  possession.  She 
took  them  in  her  trembling  hands 
and  put  them*”®  on  over  her  simple 
gown  and  stood  lost  in  an  ectasy 
of  admiration.  Then,  hesitatingly, 
she  asked: 

“Can  you  lend  me  this?  Only  this?” 

“Why,**”  yes,  certainly,  if  you  wish 
it.” 

She  fell  on  her  friend’s  neck,  em¬ 
braced  her  tempestuously,  and  then 
left  hastily  with  her  treasure. 

The  day  of**®®  the  ball  arrived. 
Madame  Loisel  w'as  more  than  a 
success.  Among  all  the  beautiful 
women  she  was  the  most  beautiful, 
elegant  and  gracious.  She  radiated**** 
sunshine.  She  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  present,  and  all  wanted  to  be 
presented  to  her.  Even  the  Minister 
himself*”®  paid  her  some  attention. 
Intoxicated  by  all  this  attention  and 
admiration,  she  seemed  to  float  in 
a  cloud  of  happiness,  intensified  by 
her  complete  success**”  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  her  charms,  so  sweet 
to  the  heart  of  woman.  She  went 
home  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Her  husband**®®  had  slept  since 
midnight  in  one  of  the  parlors,  in 
company  with  two  or  three  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  also  awaiting  their 
wives. 

He  threw  over**”  her  shoulders 
the  modest  wrap  which  she  had 
brought,  whose  poverty  seemed  to 


clash  with  the  elegance  of  the  ball 
costume.  She  felt  this  keenly,*”® 
and  hurried  away,  in  order  not  to 
be  seen  by  the  other  ladies  whose 
rich  furs  were  more  in  harmony  with 
the  occasion. 

Her  husband**”  detained  her. 

“Wait,”  he  said,  “you  will  take 
cold  here.  Wait  for  a  cab.” 

But  she  hurried  on  and  rapidly 
descended  the  staircase.  When 
they**®®  reached  the  street  there  was 
no  carriage  in  sight,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  look  for  one,  calling  to 
the  drivers  who  passed  by,  but**** 
in  vain.  They  walked  toward  the 
Seine,  and  finally  found  on  the  quay 
one  of  those  old  coupes  one  sees  only 
in  Paris  after  dark,*”®  hovering  about 
the  great  city  like  birds  of  prey. 
It  carried  them  to  their  door  and 
they  wearily  entered  their  small  apart¬ 
ments.  It  was  ended**”  for  her,  and 
on  his  part  he  remembered  only 
that  he  would  have  to  be  at  the 
office  at  ten  o’clock. 

She  took  off  the**®®  cloak  in  front 
of  the  glass  in  order  to  admire  herself 
once  more  in  all  her  bravery.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  cried  out: 

“The  diamonds  are  gone!” 

Her  husband  started  at  the  cry,**** 
exclaiming: 

“What — how!  It  is  not  possible!” 
They  immediately  began  to  search 
in  the  folds  of  the  dress,  the***®  cloak, 
in  the  pockets — everywhere. 

He  asked:  “Are  you  sure  that  you 
had  it  when  we  left  the  ball?” 

“Yes,  I  felt  it  while  in**”  the  vesti¬ 
bule  before  we  left.” 

“But  if  you  had  lost  it  in  the  street 
we  should  have  heard  it  drop.  It 
may  be  in  the**®®  carriage.” 

“Yes,  that  is  possible.  Did  you 
take  the  number?” 

“No;  and  you,  did  you  notice  it 
either?” 

“No.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  in*”* 
alarm;  finally  Loisel  said: 

“I  shall  go  over  the  ground  we 
traveled  on  foot  to  see  if  I  can  find 
it.” 
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Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Convention 


{CoHtinutd  from  page  37 J) 

and  accurately  is  a  splendid  training 
for  accuracy  in  shorthand. 

Mr.  Guy  S.  Fry  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance,  while  considering  all  the 
collateral  aids  in  by-f)roducts  of  the 
shorthand  course,  of  getting  a  good 
shorthand  foundation  to  start  on. 


He  thinks  that  if  'students  could 
write  good  shorthand  and  transcribe 
it  accurately,  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  eliminated — that 
good  shorthand  is  the  fundamental 
idea. 


“How  May  Students  Be  Given  the 


SUITED  TO  HER  TASTE 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


“Pa,  what’s  a  joint  bank  account 
of  man  and  wife?’ 

“That’s  an  account,  my  son,  where 
the  husband  does  the  depositing  and 
the  wife  the  withdrawing.”  (26) 


that’s  different! 


Mistress — When  I  engaged  you, 
Mary,  you  said  you  had  no  male 
friends.  Now,  almost  every  time  1 
come  into  the  kitchen  I  find  a*‘  man 
there. 

Mary — Lor’  sakes,  he  ain’t  no 
friend  of  mine! 

Mistress — Then  who  is  he? 

Mary — My  husband.  (44) 


HIS  OPPORTUNITY 


Hawker — .^ny  old  rags  to-day,  sir? 
Henpecked — No,  no;  my  wife’s 
away  in  the  country. 

Hawker  (rubbing  his  hands) — Ah! 
Any  empty  bottles?  (23) 


She:  I  like  a  man  of  few  words 
and  many  actions. 

He:  You  will  like  my  brother, 
then;  he  has  St.  Vitus’  dance.  (23) 


SAFETY  FIRST 


Friend  Heaving  the  office  with  the 
boss):  I  say,  old  man,  you  didn’t 
lock  your  safe. 

Boss:  No,  I  never  do.  It  cost 
three  hundred**  dollars,  and  I  don’t 
want  burglars  to  ruin  it  for  the  little  I 
have  in  it.  (41) 


Re: — What  is  a  pronoun? 

Gents: — Something  that  takes  the  * 
place  of  a  noun. 

Re: — Give  an  example. 

Gents: — Oleomargarine  is  a  pro¬ 
noun.  It  takes**  the  place  of  butter. 
(29) 

THE  USUAL  SIGN 


“Has  Reggie  come  home  from  school 
yet,  Nellie?”  asked  his  mother. 

“I  think  so,  mam,”  said  Nellie. 
“The  cat’s  hiding  in  the  coal  house.” 
(24) 


PAGE  MR.  WEBSTER 


She  waited  all  day — (1823) 


Know  the  value  of  time;  snatch 
sieze  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it. 
No  idleness,  no  laziness,  no  procrasti¬ 
nation;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what**  you  can  do  to-day.  (29.) 


He  went  out.  She***®  remained 
in  her  brilliant  ball  toilet  with  no 
desire  to  sleep  and  no  power  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  disaster  that  had 
happened. 

Her****  husband  returned  at  seven 
o’clock.  He  had  found  nothing. 
He  had  been  to  the  police  office,  had 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 
offering  a**®®  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  the  necklace.  In  short,  he  did 
everything  that  offered  even  a  hope 
of  success. 
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General  Information  Which  They 
Should  Possess?”  was  the  title  of  an 
address  by  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Frazee,  of 
Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  most  important 
factor,  she  thinks,  is  the  good  teacher 
who  keeps  herself  in  contact  with 
business.  “Give  the  business  man 
the  idea,”  she  said,  “that  you  are 
working  for  his  interests  in  train¬ 
ing  the  type  of  stenographer  needed 
— as  you  are — and  he  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  assistance.  It  is  all  a  master 
of  approach.” 

The  teacher  cannot  be  expected 
to  teach  the  student  something  she 
does  not  know  herself,  and  Mrs. 
Frazel  thinks  teachers  are  lax  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  up-to-date  and 
apace  with  progress  in  the  business 
field.  She  suggested  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  teachers  to  keep  in 
touch  with  business  was  to  secure  sub¬ 
stitute  positions  during  the  summer 
and  that  the  experience  gained  in 
this  way  is  invaluable.  She  does  not 
believe  in  routine  for  the  teacher  or 
the  student.  The  teacher’s  methods 
should  be  varied  and  the  work  of  the 
student  should  be  varied,  also.  She 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  getting 
the  student  started  right  in  his  course. 
He  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
into  the  school  and  wabble  around 
five  or  six  weeks  before  he  finds  him¬ 
self.  This  is  a  matter  of  intelligent 


direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
She  emphasized  the  value  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  students  should  be  given 
data  to  be  worked  up  into  a  complete 
letter  or  business  document.  “Too 
often,”  she  said,  “we  assign  the  stu¬ 
dents  work  and  then  do  not  follow 
it  up  with  the  proper  amount  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  encouragement  in  criti¬ 
cizing  the  work  and  helping  them.” 
She  pointed  out  the  value  of  inde¬ 
pendent  research  and  said  that  very 
few  students  are  found  in  the  libraries. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

A  A  4 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
error  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  May  issue.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Tibbetts  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
as  well  as  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Barber,  of 
Boston,  was  one  of  the  retiring,  inst^d 
of  one  of  the  new  members. 

+  +  + 

A  GOOD  RULE 
Do  all  the  good  you  can 
By  all  the  means  you  can. 

In  all  the  ways  you  can. 

In  all  the  plazes  you  can. 

At  all  the  times  you  can. 

To  all  the  people  you  can. 

As  long  as  ever  you  can. 

— John  Wesley. 
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“Most  People  Very  Ignorant 
of  Many  Things” 

Thomas  Edison  Is  Answered  by  College  Head 

Elmer  E,  Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  commenting 
on  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  statement  that  “all  college  men  are  ignorant,” 
went  the  inventor  one  better  by  declaring  that  “most  people  are 
amazingly  ignorant  about  a  great  many  things.”  The  Chancellor, 
however,  expressed  the  belief  that  a  higher  education  is  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability. 

“The  kind  of  training  that  is  reviled  as  ‘liberal  education’ — good 
for  anything,  good  for  everything,  but  good  for  nothing  in  particular — 
does  seem  to  enable  a  young  man  to  cfimb  a  good  deal  faster  when  he 
starts  in  on  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder  than  he  could  have  climbed 
without  it.” 

The  value  of  a  broad  general  training  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  training  of  young  i)eople  for  business  positions.  There 
is  probably  no  better  approach  to  business  than  through  such  subjects 
as  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  typewriting,  but  the  surest  guarantee 
to  advancement  is  this  technical  training  plus  a  thorough  schooling 
in  the  principles  of  business  organization  and  its  administration — 
the  kind  of  training  that  produces  vision  and  opens  up  the  avenues 
of  promotion. 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 

By  J.  Anton  de  Haas  Professor,  Foreign  Trade, 

New  York  University 

is  intended  to  supply  just  this  type  of  education.  It  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  course  in  concrete  economics,  dealing  not  so  much  with  the 
abstract  principles  but  rather  with  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  problems  of  modern  business.  Delightful  to  teach;  inspiring 
to  the  student. 
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